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The Cultural Import of Typography 


By Dr. Pierce BUTLER 
Professor of Bibliographical History, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


The invention of printing was but the first stage in the development of books as we 
know them. To understand the modern book one should know something of its history 
and comprehend the gradual process whereby it emerged from the pen-written mediaeval 
manuscript. There were four distinct phases in this metamorphosis. 


The first was the invention of the printing process. In the beginning this was merely 
a device for performing a scribe’s work more quickly, neatly and cheaply than was possible 
by hand labor. The earliest printers, like the public to whom they sold their books, had 
learned to read in pen-written volumes and knew no others. The inventor’s problem was 
to devise a method for producing in quantity, a ware already standardized. He was not 
free to turn out a new product which might serve the same purpose as the old one. He 
was limited psychologically as well as economically to established conventions. His goal 
was simply to reproduce the manuscript but to do this mechanically. 


Thus his task was far more arduous than we usually regard it. Many features of the 
manuscript which were time and labor saving devices for the scribe were only additional 
impediments for the printer. But he could not at first perceive this. Indeed, until he had 
reproduced on his press every characteristic of the written volume he did not feel that he 
had succeeded. It is highly significant in this connection that the first printed volume 
to be signed by its craftsmen in their pride of accomplishment, was essentially a manu- 
script. The Mainz Psalter of 1457 exhibits in print all the scribal ornamentations which 
were expected at that time in a finished volume—a letter text in black, embellished with 
intricate initials and capitals in color. 
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* Read before the Louisiana Library Association Convention, April 26, 1940. 
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Only gradually did the early printers and 
their customers learn to accept the technical 
limitations of typography and exploit its pecu- 
liarities. As they did this the books they 
made took on new forms and developed new 
cultural potentials. Calligraphic ornaments 
were supplanted by those of typographic 
style and all sorts of new facilities were pro- 
vided for the reader—title-pages, illustrations, 
maps, tables, indexes and so on. This was 
the second historical phase in the develop- 
ment of the modern book. 


The third was the discovery of true publi- 
cation. Under the manuscript economy a 
scribe merely responded to current demands. 
Usually he transcribed books to order, or if 
he built up a stock in anticipation of sales, 
it was of the volumes most frequently asked 
for—school and university text books, and 
standard works in théology, law or medicine 
constantly used by professional students and 
practitioners. The printer, however, soon 
went beyond this and discovered the possi- 
bilities of publication. To extend his business 
he undertook to create new demands. He 
ransacked old libraries for whatever books 
he thought the public might buy if they were 
made available. To the same purpose he also 
printed the new writings brought to him by 
living authors, and finally came to order on 
his own initiative, journalistic accounts of re- 
cent happenings. In response to his enter- 
prise the world learned to read books and 
not merely to study them. At the publishers’ 
instigation reading for its own sake again 
became the normal habit of educated men, 
a practice forgotten since the collapse of 
Roman civilization. 


And finally the printed book entered into 
the fourth phase of its metamorphosis—it 
became itself a determinative agent in his- 
tory. Printers discovered that the book could 
not only inform and entertain people but 
that it could also affect their thoughts and 
actions. Henceforth it was utilized to spread 
new beliefs, to sway men’s judgments, to win 
their support and to arouse their passions. 
Within the first century of printing the press 
became a potent instrument’ of public appeal 
and propaganda. During the Protestant Rev- 


olution this technique was perfected. Already 
in fact, although not yet in name, typography 
was the Fourth Estate of European society. 

The following essay deals only with the 
first phase in the history of the modern book 
—the invention of printing. It is intended 
for the general reader, not the specialist. Ac- 
cordingly it attempts to synthesize and in- 
terpret well-known facts rather than to dis- 
cuss in detail every scrap of antiquarian in- 
formation available. 

A proper historical observation of the in- 
vention of printing must be truly historical 
and not merely antiquarian. It will not do to 
isolate the event chronologically in the river 
of time and deal with it as a thing by itself. 
The invention of printing is significant only 
because it altered definitely the direction of 
human history. Therefore, any worthy com- 
memorative observation of it must be the at- 
tainment of a perspective historical view and 
not a myopic examination of particular de- 
tails, however interesting. That perspective 
will not be a true one if it misrepresents any 
detail. Here, as always, we should recognize 
that history to be valid must be grounded in 
a sound antiquarian knowledge. But that 
knowledge is a means, not an end. In human 
affairs factual information becomes significant 
only after it has been humanistically in- 
terpreted. 


To understand what the invention of print- 
ing has meant and still means in our civiliza- 
tion one must first of all attain a vivid aware- 
ness of what life was like under the manu- 
script technology, and how at each corte- 
sponding point life is different in a period of 
typography. 

When we think of a mediaeval manuscript 
we think in terms of the sumptuous volumes 
that we see displayed in our museums 4s 
masterpieces of decorative art—rich ivory- 
toned vellum, stately columns of calligraphic 
letter text, lavish margins, bright hued capt 
tals and running titles, delicate initials, min- 
iatures and illuminated borders whose pro 
fuse ornament is disciplined in a beautiful 
unity of rhythm. But such books have always 
been extraordinary and exceptional. For each 
one of this kind there once existed a thousand 
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volumes as inferior as a pulp-magazine today 
isto a Bruce Roger’s Bible. Yet through the 
centuries a beautiful book always had the 
best chances against time’s vicissitudes. It 
was cherished, protected and preserved while 
ordinary volumes were worn out, lost or dis- 
carded. Thus we should recognize that, be- 
cause of this preferential survival rate the 
total mass of extant manuscripts gives us an 
exaggerated opinion of the original calli- 
graphic quality of the class. Moreover, we 
Americans shoyld also recognize that the 
mediaeval books in our country have, in ef- 
fect, undergone a second selection for their 
physical excellence. They are even less typi- 
cal of their species than are those in the 
European collections. It ir exceedingly un- 
fortunate for our historical understanding 
in this matter that American collectors and 
librarians have always preferred aesthetic to 
representative values in the old books that 
they acquire and exhibit. With this caveat 
against false standards of judgment in mind, 
let us examine some of the conditions under 
which hand-written documents and books 
must be produced. 

In the first place it is evident that copying 
was a slow and laborious process. Therefore, 
even at the best, manuscripts must always 


' have been comparatively rare and expensive. 


But no civilized society can be maintained 
without a minimum of records. To produce 
these by hand the community must have a 
supply of cheap but skilled labor. Actually, 
this condition has never fully prevailed ex- 
cept in two types of social organization: first, 
in communities, which like ancient Rome, 
depend upon slaves and an ill-paid proletariat 
of freedmen; and, secondly, in communities 
like ancient Egypt and Mediaeval Europe, 
which possessed a large population group of 
teligious celibates, who expected only bare 


subsistence from society in return for their 
gtaphic labors. 


It is equally obvious that copying with the 
pen is a painstaking process. If the scribe 
allows his attention to waver or grow weary 

is bound to make textual errors. There- 

even at the best, manuscripts were in- 
accurate and unreliable. Unless each transcript 





was read carefully against the original there 
was no assurance of its correctness. Moreover, 
each mistake that once escaped detection 
would be reproduced in every subsequent 
copy. Inevitably then, under the manuscript 
technology all literature was undergoing a 
cumulative and progressive corruption. Schol- 
arship could possess no solid and permanent 
basis of recorded factual certainties. , 


Again, not every scribe could also be a 
skilled draughtsman. Ordinarily he was un- 
able to reproduce, even passably well, the 
maps, diagrams and illustrations which might 
occur in the work he was copying. There- 
fore, there would be a strong tendency for 
the manuscript book to reduce itself to letter 
text only. In the case of humanistic subjects 
—history, literature and philosophy—this did 
not greatly matter. In these fields any pic- 
torial elements that might occur in books 
would be merely embellishments superim- 
posed on the text and not parts of it. But 
this was not true in the case of science and 
technology. Here the illustrations were in- 
dispensable for much of the text would be 
unintelligible without them. In general then, 
a manuscript economy could support human- 
istic studies much more effectively than those 
that are scientific and practical. 


This principle is beautifully illustrated in 
the transition from classical to mediaeval 
culture. The Romans had inherited all the 
pure science of the Greeks, and they had also 
worked out its empirical applications in in- 
dustry. They socialized this combination of 
knowledge and technology partly by means 
of oral transmission and partly by graphic 
records. So long as the Romans prospered, 
information passed by word of mouth from 
masterworkman to apprentice without inter- 
ruption. The Romans were also able to a- 
chiéve the process of communication by man- 
uscript books on a large scale, despite its 
enormous labor cost, solely because of their 
slavery system and its immediate derivatives. 
But as their civilization degenerated both the 
oral and graphic means for effective main- 
tenance of knowledge degenerated also. In 
a period of civic tumult the whole living 
generation of skilled technicians might be 
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wiped out before they had time to instruct 
their successors. But this process of oral 
transmission was always a precarious one, 
for any break in the line was irretrievable. 
In a similar fashion the Roman graphic sys- 
tem collapsed, though somewhat more slowly. 
As the commercialized scriptoria with their 
cooperative coordination of scribe and 
draughtsman disappeared, their monkish 
successors lacked the skill, even when they 
had the desire, to reproduce scientific and 
technical books in sufficient numbers to in- 
sure their survival. In the centuries that fol- 
lowed, all scholarship became exclusively 
humanistic. Indeed, when science and its 
practical applications came into their own a- 
gain in the Renaissance it was partly because 
mnuscript production had re-developed spe- 
cialized graphic skills, but this time, as it 
happened, in the monasteries. 

Still again, the manuscript technique was 
as destructive of aesthetic traditions as it was 
of the scholarly. The beauty no less than the 
textual integrity of any particular book was 
wholly dependent on the skill and taste of 
the person who copied it. No matter how 
fine the original, if his hand was crabbed 
and clumsy, his transcript was bound to be 
inferior. For any subsequent copyist of his 
work to regain the graphic standards which 
existed in the prototype, he must actually re- 
create them. Moreover, in scribal practice 
there is always a tendency to sacrifice legi- 
bility and beauty in an effort to attain speed 
and to economize effort. In the course of 
generations this leads almost inevitably to 
degenerative changes. The script grows more 
obscurely cursive, letter groups of frequent oc- 
curence coalesce into ligatures, and abbrevia- 
tions are multiplied. As a result, the writing 
becomes less easily decipherable and its sym- 
bols more arbitrary. Ultimately the alphabet 
no longer consists of twenty odd characters 
but of several hundred, each of which must 
be learned separately by the reader. Ability 
to read consequently becomes a rare accom- 
plishment with each increase in its difficulty. 


Another anti-cultural characteristic of the 
manuscript economy was the way in which it 
made the future existence of any book de- 





pend upon its present popularity. In general 
no text could long survive in that period un- 
less each generation cared enough about it to 
make some new copies. The mortality rate 
of books has always been high. Every year 
some were worn out in honorable use, many 
were burned accidentally and some deliberate- 
ly, others were torn up for their paper and 
leather, some were lost in shipwrecks, many 
perished of mold or damp and some were 
devoured by vermin. Unless their depleted 
ranks were constantly replaced, these gallant 
regiments soon faced an inevitable extinction. 
Every new composition likewise had to sur- 
mount the same hazards. A proud author 
might have several copies made or make 
them himself, for distribution to his friends 
and patrons, but unless one of these copies 
came into the hands of someone who had it 
recopied within a few decades there was 
small chance of its survival. Under manu- 
script conditions there could seldom be a 
Mendelian theory, an Arabia Deserta or 4 
Moby Dick, which, despite its lack of con- 
temporary appreciation, would be revived and 
acclaimed by posterity, and bring posthumous 
fame to its author. 


Moreover the manuscript book set a defi- 
nite stamp on the scholarship which was de- 
rived from it. In a time when books were 
few and expensive those who used them set 
an inordinate value on their content. The 
written word was accepted with deference. 
The reason and common sense of a reader 
ordinarily gave way to the weight of author- 
ity. Original thought was limited to com- 
ment and elucidation of the conventional. 
The teacher merely dictated a traditional text 
and explained it, without venturing to dis 
cuss directly the subject that it dealt with. 
The pupil’s task was to memorize, not to 
exercise his rational faculties. A great scholar 
was one who could recite, letter perfect, not 
only the texts of a few ancient writers, but 
also a whole corpus of later comments and 
glosses upon them. Indeed, in that period, 
there was always a danger that the book 
should become a mere mnemonic device, the 
corporate memory, as it were of society rather 
than an instrument of culture. In fact, neatly 
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every characteristic of mediaeval scholarship, 
at its worst, can be matched with a corre- 
sponding limitation inherent in the mediaeval 
process of book manufacture. To a limited 
extent the opposite also is true: some of the 
most distinctive virtues of mediaeval life can 
be linked to certain aspects of its graphic 
system. 

The manuscript book, certainly, tended al- 
ways to magnify the social importance of 
the scholar. This was not merely because 
ability to read was then a comparatively dif- 
ficult accomplishment and therefore the more 
honored. Nor did it spring from the rarity 
of books which led to a corresponding exal- 
tation of the man whose mind was itself a 
storehouse of knowledge. These were un- 
doubtedly distinct advantages to the educated 
individual. But the importance we refer to 
was truly social. It was this: where the com- 
pass of scholarship was definitely limited, as 
it was bound to be in a manuscript culture, 
every scholar was able, nay was compelled, 
to deal with the whole of it. As a result an 
academic degree in that period really signified 
a complete and well-rounded education. Al- 
though his studies were limited to the hu- 
manities, so that he knew practically nothing 
of science or technology, the mediaeval grad- 
uate seems to have brought to practical af- 
fairs a singularly rational and sane judgment. 
By the nature of things he could not be a 
specialist who from exclusive concern in a 
single subject field had lost all sense of any 
other reality. When the mediaeval scholar 
entered the world from his school, it was 
with an awareness of the full circle of human 
problems. Therefore it was not only possible, 
it was an ordinary thing throughout the later 
Middle Ages, for men of the humblest origin 
to rise in the state solely by means of their 
tducation. Only by convention were such 
men churchmen, actually they were the legis- 
lators, diplomats, administrators and states- 
men of the period. If democracy is a provi- 
ton of opportunity to all men according to 
their abilities, and a selection of the most 
talented for public service, mediaeval culture 


Was in fact, although not in form, truly dem- 
Ocratic, 


The manuscript was not only thus con- 
ducive to a broad education, it was also, de- 
spite its obvious limitations, highly favorable 
to independent publication. In a day when 
the normal book was a poorly written manu- 
script any scholar might make a copy of any 
ancient volume in which he felt a personal 
interest. If he did this his transcript, despite 
its amateur characters, stood as good a chance 
of future survival as any other book produced 
in the period. Thus it was possible for any 
individual to issue what was in effect a new 
edition without great capital outlay or any 
cooperation. The cultural importance of this 
possibility of personal initiative is amply 
demonstrated in the textual history of the 
classics. Many a book of permanent value 
survives today solely because someone, un- 
accountably, chose to transcribe it at a time 
when there was no general interest in it what- 
ever. And what was true of old writings was 
also true, in equivalent terms, of new compo- 
sitions. When the only books known to the 
public were clumsy pen-written volumes even 
the poorest author might set up without ex- 
pense or support as his own publisher. Under 
these conditions it was perhaps fortunate 
that other factors which we have already 
noticed, tended to damp the impulse to origi- 
nal composition. 


But the greatest cultural virtue of the man- 
uscript was, undoubtedly, the scope that it 
gave to aesthetic accomplishment. In the 
High Middle Ages the artist craftsman found 
in the book not only a medium of self-ex- 
pression but also one that was socially ac- 
ceptable. However much we may deplore 
the false historical opinions we commonly 
draw from our surviving mediaeval manu- 
scripts, we also must recognize that among 
them are the most beautiful books that we 
can imagine. Likewise we should recog- 
nize that something precious departed from 
the world when these scribal handicrafts 
ceased, not merely to be adequately rewarded, 
but even to be taken seriously. 


It should require no long argument to dem- 
onstrate that at every point typographical 
book production differs from that of the man- 
uscript. While the scribal process was slow 
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and laborious, printing is easy and rapid. 
The accomplishment of the earliest printers 
is significant in this connection. During the 
first fifty years of the press over eight million 
books had been printed, probably far more 
than all Europe had produced throughout the 
whole mediaeval period. Or we may express 
the difference between the pen and the press 
in this manner: A single workman can prob- 
ably set a page in type almost as quickly as 
he could transcribe one copy of it in formal 
book hand. But with his type once set, he 
can reproduce in a day more copies of the 
page than he could make with his pen in a 
fortnight. 


Again, where the scribe’s work demands 
continuous attention, in that of the printer 
this requirement is greatly diminished. If at 
the beginning the set type is purged of errors, 
a thousand copies may be struck off without 
further thought of textual accuracy, in per- 
fect assurance that the last copy will be ex- 
actly the same as the first. Still again, on the 
press it is just as easy to reproduce illustra- 
tions as it is letter press. Therefore typog- 
raphy has no bias in favor of humanistic 
scholarship at the expense of science and tech- 
nology. 


Nor do the legibility and design of our 
printed works depend on the skill and taste 
of the craftsman who actually produced 
them. On the contrary, his letter forms and 
spacing are microscopically identical with 
the standards of the type foundry; he could 
not make them otherwise even if he desired 
to do so. Similarly his page-pattern conforms 
to the design of a competent supervisor, who 
usually follows the standards that long gen- 
erations of use have proven satisfactory. In- 
deed, it is now possible for the whole output 
of a printing establishment to be controlled 
aesthetically by a single typographical artist 
who has been disciplined in well tried con- 
ventions. In exactly the same way it is pos- 
sible for its textual integrity to be controlled 
by a single expert in proof-reading, familiar 
with the good use of literary tradition. Neith- 
er the design nor the accuracy of the individ- 
ual workman’s product depend any longer 
on his own taste or manual dexterity. 





Similarly the future existence of our knowl- 
edge and literature is no longer dependent 
upon the willingness of each succeeding gen- 
eration to reproduce them. Today we norm- 
ally print every book in so many copies that, 
barring the inferiority of their paper, some of 
them are bound to survive through the cen- 
turies despite anything less than a cosmic 
catastrophe. Indeed we scatter our graphic 
records so widely that if all living adults and 
every major city were suddenly wiped out of 
existence, any future generation could re- 
produce practically all of our culture from 
the books it would find in the ruins of our 
village libraries and private dwellings. Per- 
haps we have cause to fear a moral and social 
degeneration of our culture comparable to 
that of the Late Roman Empire, yet we can- 
not reasonably expect a similar destruction of 
the scholarship upon which our civilization 
is founded. In comparison with manuscripts 
our printed books are almost indestructable. 
,And finally, typography has set its distinctive 
imprint on our scholarship just as definitely 
as the manuscript economy did on the schol- 
arship of its period. Nowadays books are not 
rare and expensive. They are so cheap and 
so numerous that we tend to underestimate 
rather than overvalue their content. We are 
often disdainful of the printed word merely 
because it is printed. Usually we are more 
impressed by the statement of any second rate 
notable whom we have heard in person, than 
we are by the published opinions of those 
who are obviously his superiors in intelligence 
and character. We prefer our own private 
judgment against all printed evidence to the 
contrary, even in matters which can be only 
factually established. Indeed we continue to 
write and publish new books without exam- 
ining those already available on the subject. 
It would sometimes seem that the teacher's 
major office has now become the compilation 
of syllabi and bibliographies. Certainly many 
students regard as their own chief task the 
memorizing of the names of authors and 
titles of books they ought to read but do not. 
A great scholar today is often one who writes 
so much about his chosen subject that he 
never finds time to read anything critically, 
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not even his own proof sheets. Beyond any 
doubt we tend to make book activity a sub- 
stitute for thought instead of its instrument. 


And what is true of the defects in modern 
scholarship is true of its special virtues. Every 
one of them can be linked directly with some 
aspect of modern book production. We flatter 
ourselves because we are open minded. But 
how could we be otherwise, surrounded as we 
are by so much more recorded knowledge 
about every subject than any individual can 
possibly encompass? We pride ourselves for 
being highly critical and cautious in forming 
our judgments. But could we be otherwise 
when we know that every variety and contra- 
diction of opinion has been enunciated in all 
the solemnity of print by some authority. 
We regard as a virtue our preference for 
factual tangibles and experimental proce- 
dures, without considering whether this may 
not be a symptom of intellectual debility. 
Natural phenomena are so comfortingly 
solid and so assuringly simple in comparison 
with the billowing and confused chaos of 
printed literature! Perhaps our flight to them 
may be more panic fear than brave confidence 
in the objective. 


In our period the press has not only thus 
altered the character of scholarship, it has 
also reduced the social importance of the 
scholar. This is not merely because today 
everyone can read, and as we quaintly ex- 
press it, has been “educated.” Nor does it 
consist in the abundance of our books—an 
abundance so great that when we want to 
know something we no longer ask questions 
of an expert on the subject, we go to a library. 
These changed conditions undoubtedly be- 
little the individual scholar even in his own 
eyes, but the degradation we refer to is truly 
social. It is this: because the total content of 
scholarship has become so enormous by the 
cumulative effect of the printing press, no 
single individual can survey the whole of it 
even superficially. As a result the academic 
diploma of our day is no longer the certifi- 
cate of a broad, well-balanced education—in 

it is no longer the certificate of anything. 
a graduate now leaves his college, al- 
though the whole emphasis of his curriculum 


has been upon the useful and the socially sig- 
nificant, he approaches the world of practical 
problems in a singularly vague and unrealis- 
tic mental temper. He is never aware of the 
full circle of human affairs in its infrangible 
unity. Although he has dealt with subjects 
all around the periphery he has approached 
each one in the attitude of the specialist, 
thinking only of research techniques and fu- 
ture possibilities, but never of the humanis- 
tic values and implications of the super- 
abundance of factual information already 
available. Our typographical civilization de- 
spite its great contributions to learning has, 
in certain directions, impoverished our cul- 
ture by making a broad general education 
almost impossible. Certainly in the academic 
world we are now slaves to the printing press 
and no longer its masters. In providing prov- 
ender for a society which devours each year 
millions of new books, new papers, new re- 
ports, new discussions, new observations and 
statistics brought down to yesterday morning, 
no time is left to select, systematize and ap- 
propriate what has already been accomplish- 
ed. Yet are we not certain that in every field 
of scholarship the things already well known 
are of more human moment and significance 
than will be this week’s discovery? 

Still again, with respect to its scholarship, 
our social system is wholly undemocratic. It 
is true that almost anyone who chooses to do 
so can secure at public expense vocational 
training in almost any trade or profession. In 
recent years, of course, this training carries 
no assurance of opportunity for even the 
most talented to practice the calling. But 
our grief for these unfortunates should not 
blind us to a deeper evil which affects even 
the lucky ones who came out in a more happy 
period. All have been culturally frustrated by 
being born in a civilization where typog- 
raphy, by swelling scholarship to inhuman 
proportions, has rendered it so difficult for 
anyone to attain the intellectual competence 
and satisfactions which belong to a sound 
general education. Therefore, as we celebrate 
the benefits which the printing press has un- 
doubtedly brought to us, we should not 
wholly overlook the cruel cultural charges 
which it has exacted. 
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Sixteenth Century Printing in 


New Spain 


By Artuur E. Gropp 


Librarian, Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University 


The year 1440 marked an event in the his- 
tory of humankind, the invention of printing 
from movable type, one of man’s most useful 
and valuable inventions. The year 1539 saw 
its spread to the Americas. This year 1940 
marks the 500th anniversary of that inven- 
tion, and within one year the 400th of its 
establishment in America. It is, therefore, 
very appropriate for the Louisiana Library 
Association to give the subject of printing a 
primary place in its program. For my sub- 
ject I have chosen to discuss with you certain 
phases of printing history in America which 
will trace its progress in New Spain during 
the 16th Century. 


Twenty-seven years after the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus, Spain had 
planted thriving colonies in the West Indies 
on the islands of Santo Domingo, Jamaica, 
and Cuba and had established a growing 
commercial trade with them. Numerous ex- 
peditions, chiefly to obtain slaves and also to 
obtain precious stones and metals, had been 
sent to other parts of South America. Two 
of the expeditions, one under Cordoba in 
1517! and one under Grijalva in 1518? had 
set out from Cuba toward the Mexican main- 
land. The second of these also brought back 
some gold, which so intensely aroused the in- 
terest of Diego Velasquez, the Governor of 
Cuba, that he immediately fitted out another 
expedition, appointing at its head Hernando 
Cortés*. In the instructions of October 23, 
15184, nothing was said of colonization, al- 
though such resulted. In February, 15195, 


* Read before the Louisiana Library Association Convention, April 26, 1940. 


Cortés sailed away for the island of Cozumel 
on the coast of Yucatan. Afterwards he 
touched on the coasts of Yucatan and Ta- 
basco where he found the natives so warlike 
that it was inexpedient to land, but at Vera- 
cruz he made a successful landing. Having 
heard of the immense wealth and splendor 
of the Aztecs at Tenochtitlan, the Island City 
(the present City of Mexico) he marched 
forth from Veracruz on August 16, 1519, to 
conquer that important Indian stronghold. 
He reached his destination on November 8’, 
and during the next two years waged an 
active campaign against this native people in 
an attempt to bring them under the rule of 
Spain. Complete subjugation was achieved 
on August 13, 15218, when Cortés, capturing 
Quauhtemotzin and defeating the Indian 
warriors, marched triumphantly into the Is- 
land City. He named the country “New 
Spain of the Ocean Sea’, 


With the complete subjugation of the in- 
habitants of New Spain, Cortés immediately 
set about to organize a governing body with 
himself appointed Captain-General®, directly 
responsible to the king of Spain through the 
Casa de Contratacion!! and after 1524 
through the Council of the Indies, established 
in that year!2, The governmental machinery 
set up by Cortés was replaced in 1526 by a 
Royal Audiencia composed of five members". 
This body continued in power until 1535 
when New Spain was converted into a vice- 
royalty, with Antonio de Mendoza as the first 
viceroy, 
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Within the boundaries of this political 
unit called New Spain were included Central 
America, Mexico, the Californias, New Mex- 
ico, the Louisiana territory, and Florida. The 
boundaries of course varied as the several 
provinces grew in importance and were with- 
drawn from the viceroyalty. New Spain as a 
political unit remained in force until 1821 
when Mexico won its independence from 
Spain. 

So much for a resumé of the Conquest and 
a definition of the boundary lines of New 
Spain, which by the way constitutes the earli- 
est printing on the American continents. 


The accepted date for the establishment of 
printing in New Spain is 1539, less than a 
hundred years after the first extant printed 
book by Gutenberg in 1454. A known copy 
of the first work, BREVE Y MAS COM- 
PENDIOSA DOCTRINA CRISTIANA EN 
LENGUA MEXICANA Y CASTELLANA, 
does not exist today, but it is described as 
having 12 leaves in quarto with title-page!®, 
and is said to have been in possession of Don 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo!®, eminent 
Spanish statesman of the 19th Century. 


Claims have been advanced that printing 
existed in Mexico before 1539, but proofs in 
support of these claims are not only vague but 
contradictory as well, so that unless definite 
proof turns up in the form of actual printed 
pieces, the date, 1539, should commemorate 
the establishment of printing in New Spain 
and in all America. 


In treating the history of early printing in 
America, I shall discuss briefly (1) the un- 
certain dates before 1539; (2) the first 


printer; and (3) other printers in the 16th 
Century. 


The first of the uncertain dates is 1522. 
For proof, claimants have used the statement 
made by Antonio de Herrera’? in his chapter 
concerning the improvements made by Cor- 
ts in Mexico during the year 1522. The 
Statement is as follows, here translated: 


“ . . 
Everything was directed and promoted 
i a manner to bring profit in a short 





time . . [there were] officers in charge 
of silk, cloth, glass; a stamping machine 
was set up; money was minted; studies 
were founded so that that city [Mexico] 
became as famous as the most illustrious 
in Europe”. 


In this passage, the word, “Stamping ma- 
chine”, (in the Spanish text “Estampa”) may 
also mean an engraving, an impression, or 
a printing press. However, in his letters to 
Charles V, Cortés’ own silence on the matter 
makes it doubtful that the “Estampa” was 
a printing press. 


Lopez de Gomara!® in covering the im- 
provements of the same period used the word 
“molde”, which also may mean printing- 
press. But this author later contradicts him- 
self, if, in the use of the word “molde” he 
refers to a printing-press, and in such measure 
discredits the exponents of the date 1522. For 
in his contradiction he states that “Mendoza 
was appointed, he thought, in the year 1534, 
and brought with him, from Spain, many 
master workmen of the primary occupations, 
i.e., for the printing of books and letters”?’. 


The next uncertain date is that of 1532. In 
its support claimants have gone to a state- 
ment by Gonzalez Davila®® that the first 
printing in New Spain occurred in 1532 
when the first viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza 
brought a printing-press to Mexico. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out already, the 
arrival of Mendoza took place in 1535, and 
therefore the date 1532 can be ruled out 
without further comment. 


The third uncertain date is 1534, the year 
in which Zumarraga, the first bishop of Mex- 
ico, returned to New Spain. In 1531 Zum- 
arraga, then in Mexico, was called by Royal 
order to appear before the Court of Spain. 
He arrived there in November 153221, and 
returned to Mexico in 153422, While in Spain, 
among other matters on which he conferred 
with the King and the Royal officials was 
that relating to printing. He argued thus: 


“Because it seems to be a very useful and 
beneficial thing to have there [in Mexi- 
co] a press and a paper mill, and since 
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there are persons who would be glad to 
go if your Majesty would make them 
some remuneration with which they can 
maintain the art, your Majesty should 
make such provisions”, 


Another official from Mexico in Spain 
about the same time as Bishop Zumarraga, 
speaking as though he had already made ar- 
rangements with some definite printer in 
mind, but mentioning no names, communi- 
cated with the King as follows: 


“The representative and procurator of 
the City of Mexico and the Officials of 
your Majesty say that a master printer 
has the desire of serving your Majesty 
with his art and to go to New Spain to 
print there books for the Church .. . 
and for instruction of the Indians and 
for the use of every person. He knows 
how to illuminate and to make other 
things beneficial . . . Your Majesty is 
entreated to make provisions to send him 
to Mexico. There are yet no persons who 
have brought the fruits which he can 
bring and in that land there is no such 
service except that which is sent there at 
great cost . . . Do us the favor, your 
Majesty, of commanding that the said 
printer be given means of taking a 
printing press and necessary apparatus 
to the city of Mexico”4, 


The Bishop on the eve of his departure 
from Spain, mentions that various persons 
were ready to accompany him, but he does 
not mention one whose occupation was 
printing®®, The quotations just cited lead one 
to believe that there was neither a printer 


nor a printing press in Mexico by the year 
1534. 


The fourth date is 1535, the date on which 
Antonio de Mendoza, the first viceroy, ar- 
rived in Mexico. Although Mendoza is said 
to have brought a printing press with him”®, 
that assertion is to be doubted because in his 
detailed report December 10, 153727 in which 
he included minor accomplishments, he is si- 
lent upon the subject of printing. Had a 
printing press existed no doubt he would have 
mentioned it. 








Likewise Bishop Zumarraga is silent about 
the existence of a printing press in his letter 
of December 20, 15387® to Juan Samano, 
Furthermore, he does not mention any press 
in connection with the Casa de las Campanas, 
about which he gave considerable details and 
in which a printing press did exist in 1539, 
The letter of May 6, 1538,2 in which the 
Bishop inferred that “because of the high 
cost of paper, little advance could be made 
in the matter of printing”, would leave the 
year 1538 a doubtful date. 


Furthermore, during the years, 1537-1538, 
events were developing in Spain which indi- 
cated that printing had not yet been intro- 
duced into Mexico. On March 2, 153729, the 
King of Spain issued a Royal order giving 
consent and ordering the officials of the Casa 
de Contratacion to have printed and bound 
up to 1,500 copies of the SANTA DOC- 
TRINA, written in Spanish and Mexican, by 
Fray Juan Ramirez. On the same day, March 
2, 153781, he issued another order to Juan 
Cromberger, printer in Seville, ordering him 
to print 500 copies of this work. A week 
later on March 9,32 the King issued an order 
that 4 ducats (about $10) be paid the author 
to _o to Seville to superintend the printing. 
Four months later, July 28%? the Royal off- 
cials at Seville informed the King that as the 
translation into the Indian language had not 
been completed they had returned the manv- 
script to the author, advising him to finish the 
translation and submit it to a capable critic 
for examination before they could give their 
permission for its printing. 

The King answered on August 3*4 and 
agreed with the Royal officials that the trans 
lation and the revision should be approved by 
someone who knew the Indian language. On 
September 125 the king was informed that 
Ramirez had decided to take the manuscript 
to Mexico where the necessary revision would 
be made and the product returned to Spain 
for printing. This proposal the King ac 
cepted36, 

The next record about this book and its 
author is most interesting. The prelate i 
charge of the Dominican Order to which 
Ramirez belonged, gave orders that he 1 
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main in Spain to pursue his studies, thus 
preventing his projected voyage to Mexico*’. 

The book, left in the possession of the 
Royal officials was ordered by the King to be 
sent to Mexico for examination and then to 
be returned to Seville®®. 


The whole affair of this work is rather 
mysterious. The author may have been an 
imposter; apparently he was not considered 
qualified to produce the Indian translation; 
at any rate his superior had ordered him to 
pursue his studies in Spain. 


Another work with similar history ap- 
peared in Spain in September 1538 under the 
tile of DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA EN 
LENGUA DE INDIOS DE MECHUA- 
CAN. It had been sent through Bishop 
Vasco de Quiroga of Michoacan, Mexico, to 
be printed by Cromberger in Seville. The 
King in granting the permit, September 22, 
1538%°, requested that the first 10 copies be 
sent to Mexico for appraisal and approval 
before permitting the printing to continue. 
At the same time the King dispatched an 
order to Mexico advising the Royal Audien- 
cia there of his wishes*®. The printer must 
have complained of this arrangement as it 
meant having to wait for a verdict from 
Mexico before he could continue, and, type 
being scarce in those days, work on other 
books would likewise be held up. At any 
tate the King modified his plans to the ex- 
tent that the appraisal could be made by 
officials of the art, i. e. printers, without which 
no copy could be sold either in Spain or in 
Mexico*!, 

Whether or not these two books were ever 
printed is of no consequence insofar as print- 
ing in America is concerned. Their import- 
ance lies in the fact that both were to be 
printed in an Indian language known only in 
America, yet both were to be printed in 
Spain. These facts tend to the conclusion 
that printing had not been established in 
New Spain by 1538. 

Now for the year 1539, the year in which 

is definite information on the establish- 
ment of printing in the New World. 

It was on June 12, 153942 that Juan Crom- 

8er, printer in Seville, entered into a con- 





tract with one Juan Pablos**. Under the 
terms of the contract Pablos agreed to man- 
age the House of Cromberger in Mexico for 
a period of 10 years. He was to take along 
a press, ink, and other apparatus. These ma- 
terials, at the time of the drawing up of the 
contract, were already on board the ship of 
Miguel de Jauregui. The contract specified 
that the following persons were to accompany 
him: Jeronima Gutierrez, his wife; Gil Bar- 
bero, an assistant, with whom Pablos con- 
tracted on July 10, 153944; and a slave named 
Pedro. Any printing which Pablos did for 
the House of Cromberger, under further 
terms of the contract, had to be approved by 
the Bishop of Mexico. In consideration of 
the terms Cromberger agreed to pay Pablos 
165,000 maravedis or the equal of $580.00 
(U. S. currency)*. 

All being satisfactorily arranged, Pablos 
set sail for Mexico within a few days. Before 
the end of that year there appeared in Mexico 
the following title from this newly established 
printing press: 

BREVE Y MAS COMPENDIOSA 

DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA EN 

LENGUA MEXICANA Y CASTEL- 

LANA, que contiene las cosas mas 

necessarias de nuestra sancta fe catho- 

lica, para aprovechamiento destos indios 
naturales y salvacion de sus animas.— 

Con licencia y __ privilegio—(COLO- 

PHON) A honra y gloria de Nuestro 

Sefior Jesu-Christo, y de la Virgen San- 

tissima su madre, fue impressa esta Doc- 

trina Christiana, por mandado del sefior 
don Fray Juan de Zumarraga, primer 
obispo desta gran ciudad de Tenuch- 
titlan, Mexico desta Nueva Espafia yaa 
su costa, en casa de Juan Cromberger, 

afio de mill y quinientos y treinta y 

nueve. 12 leaves in Quarto.*6 
This work then was the first to be printed in 
New Spain and in all America. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, a known copy of this work does 
not exist today. 

The right of this work to the title of the 
first imprint in the New World has been 
contested by some in behalf of a work en- 
titled ESCALA ESPIRITUAL, written by 
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Juan Climaco in Latin and translated into 
the Spanish by Juan de Estrada, which Davila 
Padilla, Gonzalez Davila, and other early 
writers have cited as the first book that Juan 
Pablos printed in New Spain, some assigning 
it the date 1532 and others 153547. 

Again, Beristain, bibliographer of Mexico 
during the late 18th Century, mentions an- 
other work under the title, CATECISMO 
MEXICANO by Juan de Ribes**® said to have 
been printed by Pablos in 1537. 

However, the dates of both titles antedate 
the year when Juan Pablos is known to have 
arrived in Mexico. 


The place of Juan Pablos as first printer in 
America is also contested in behalf of one 
Estaban Martin, printer, who was so regis- 
tered in the records of the Cabildo of Mexico 
on September 5, 15394%, on application to 
become a resident of New Spain. The fact 
that all persons were required to live in New 
Spain for a period of 5 years before they 
could be registered as residents, would give 
some weight to the claim in support of Este- 
ban Martin. But, nothing else is known 
about him. Therefore, since the early writers, 
including even Pablos himself®®, refer to Juan 
Pablos as the first printer, both he and the 
book BREVE Y MAS COMPENDIOSA 
DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA should be ac- 
corded the honor of first place until a copy 
turns up carrying an earlier date and issued 
by some other printer®!. 

The House of Cromberger in Mexico as 
originally established, existed as such for about 
one year, owing to the death of its owner®?. 
The widow of Cromberger, however, took 
over and continued the printing house under 
the same name. To her on June 6, 154253, by 
Royal order, were extended for a period of 
ten years all rights and privileges of printing 
which her husband had enjoyed, namely, 
“that no other printing may be done in that 
land [Mexico] except that by him i.e., the 
House of Cromberger.” 

Of the eight titles®4 issued with the imprint 
“En casa de Juan Cromberger”, the last ap- 
peared in 1544. Except for the questionable 
imprint of December 20, 1546, the CAN- 
CIONERO SPIRITUAL by Las Casas, the 


next three titles from that press dated 1546 
1547 appeared without identification as to 
the printer. The succeeding title®® issued on 
January 17, 1548, carried the name of Juan 
Pablos, printer, in the colophon, he having 
by then assumed ownership of the press. On 
July 14, 1548, he obtained from the Viceroy 
the exclusive privilege, subject to confirma- 
tion by the King, of printing books for a 
period of 6 years. This period was extended 
4 years, and again 4 years more, gaining for 
him exclusive rights and privileges until the 
year, 15625°, But the last title to appear from 
the House of Juan Pablos was printed in 
156057, 

From 1539 to 1560, Pablos, first as the 
manager of the House of Cromberger and 
then as owner of the printing press issued 
approximately 52 titles. 


It was during the last year of his activity 
that he found himself faced by a competitor, 
in spite of his Royal guarantees. These guar- 
antees were revoked on August 3, 155958, at 
the instigation of Antonio de Espinosa, who, 
in his petition, delivered in person to the 
Royal officials, made the request of the King 
that in New Spain the field of printing be 
opened to anyone wishing to enter it. Es- 
pinosa based his request upon statements 
that the work of Pablos was inferior and 
that his prices for printing were exhorbitant. 
The answer to this petition was in Espinosa’s 
favor on September 7, 155859, and embodied 
an order to the Royal Audiencia in Mexico 
authorizing it to revoke the exclusive rights 
previously granted to the House of Crom- 
berger and to Juan Pablos, rights which they 
had enjoyed approximately 20 years. 


Antonio de Espinosa immediately set to 
work on Gilbertiss GRAMMATICA MATU- 
RINI, which he finished in the same year, 
1559. 


The firm of Antonio de Espinosa contin- 
ued until 1575. To its owner belongs the 
honor of introducing a printer’s mark into 
books printed in America. It was first used 
in connection with the DE SEPTEM 
NOUAE LEGIS SACRAMENTIS SUM- 
MARIUM (Mexico, 1566) by Bartolome de 
Ledesma®, 
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Other printers active in New Spain, dur- 
ing the 16th Century were Antonio Ricardo, 
1557-1579; Antonio Alvarez, 1563; Pedro 
Balli, 1574-1600; Pedro Ocharte, 1563-1594; 
La Viuda de Pedro Ocharte, 1594; Melchor 
Ocharte, 1599-1601; and Henrico Martinez, 
1599-1611. 


Of these printers the Ocharte family will 
be discussed briefly, principally because of its 
relation to the House of Juan Pablos. 

Juan Pablos died sometime between July 
7, 1560, the date on which he made his will 
and August 21, 1561°!, the date on which 
his widow filed her claim to the property left 
by her husband. In her claim she named s‘x 
children, the oldest being Maria de Figueroa, 
then still single. This daughter was married 
to Pedro Ocharte sometime before February 
1, 1563®?, when the widow of Juan Pablos 
transferred title of the printing establishment 
to Pedro Ocharte, “Son-in-law”. Final trans- 
fer was to take place on September 1, 1564%. 
So the printing press which Juan Cromberger 
had sent to New Spain, and which had been 
operated and owned by Juan Pablos until 
his death, was perpetuated in the family 
through the oldest daughter and her husband. 
Under the direction of Pedro Ocharte it con- 
tinued to function until 1571 when suddenly 
it ceased printing, remaining silent until the 

1578 printing of the VOCABULARIO EN 
LENGUA CAPOTECA in conjunction with 
Antonio Ricardo. During this time, 1571- 
1578, Ocharte had been brought before the 
Inquisition and imprisoned on charges that 
he was a foreigner, of doubtful faith, and 
of considerable wealth, and that he had 
fecommended a certain book which treated 
of the worship of one God at the exclusion 
of the Saints**. Among the names denounc- 
ing him was that of Antonio de Espinosa. 
Was it possible that this man had initiated 
charges which led to the imprisonment of 
Ocharte, just as he had been instrumental 
in the withdrawal of Royal privileges granted 
to Juan Pablos? One is led to suspect so 
since his name appears among the accusers. 
Nothing more with the imprint, Pedro 

Ocharte, appears to have come from this 

Press after 1578. However, in 1594, the 


widow of Ocharte issued volume | of the 
GRAMMATICA by Alvarez. Volume 2 and 
3 were turned over to the House of Pedro 
Balli for printing®®. Because of the close re- 
lationship between the two printing houses 
suggested in the disposition of the printing 
of v. 2-3 of this title, it is thought that much 
of the printing properties of Ocharte passed 
into the hands of Pedro Balli. Thus 1594 
records the last definite trace of the printing 
press established in New Spain by Juan 
Cromberger and continued there by Juan 
Pablos and his heirs for a combined duration 
of a little more than a half century. 


Melchor Ocharte, a son of Pedro Ocharte 
and Maria de Figueroa, operated a printing: 
press in the Franciscan convent of Tlatelulco 
from 1599-1601, where he printed books 
written by the members of that order®®. 


By 1600 162 titles of books had been 
printed in Mexico, the only place in America 
where printing existed at that time except 
for Lima, Peru, where Antonio Ricardo had 
gone from Mexico City to begin printing in 
1584. 

Most of the works in those early years 
were printed to further the teachings of the 
church, although books were also printed on 
other subjects. In 1548, the first volume of 
laws, compiled by Mendoza, the first viceroy, 
was issued; in 1556, Juan Diez Freile’s work 
on arithmetic appeared; Bravo’s work on 
medicine appeared in 1570; and the work by 
Alonso Lopez on surgery appeared in 1578. 

Rigid censorship was maintained in con- 
nection with all printing which more or less 
forced it into certain prescribed disciplines. 

The printing press in New Spain formed 
an indispensable instrument for pushing for- 
ward the work of the church and the political 
government in the establishment of a Euro- 
pean civilization in the midst of indigenous 
America. Before the advent of the printing 
press in Mexico, church officials there were 
handicapped in their effort to supply the 
numerous priests with vocabularies and gram- 
mars of the Indian language; likewise in their 
plan of supplying them with the teachings 
and rituals of the Church in translation so that 
the work of conversion among the Indians 
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could be more easily accomplished. It was Today on the corner of the streets Licen- 
for this purpose that Zumarraga, first Bishop ciado Verdad and the Calle de Moneda stands 
of Mexico, entreated the King of Spain to the original building in which the first print- 
provide a printer for the New World, who 18 Press was housed. In that building, cur- 
when he arrived installed his press in the 
Casa de Campanas. 


— 
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iously enough, a printing press, though of 
course not the original, is still being op- 
erated®?, 
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2. Ib., v. 1, p. 88 and footnote 3. 


. Medina. Op. cit. v. 1, p. xxxvi. Medina quoted from an undated Memorial of Bishop 


Zumérraga (no. 26 or no. 27 of some official communications of the Bishop listed on p. xxxiii- 
Xxxiv as part of footnote 42) in the Archives of the Indies, 96-4-10. 


. Ib. v. 1, p. xxxvi-xxxviii. Medina deduces that the official from Mexico was Crist6bal de 


Fedraza. He quotes from a document in the Archives of the Indies but does not cite the 
specific reference. 


- Ib. v. 1, p. xxxvi. 


5. GOmara. Op. cit.; GonzAlez Davila. Op. cit.; Medina, Baltasar de. Op. cit. The latter cites 


Gonz4lez Davila for his information, 


. Colecci6n de documentos inéditos, t. 2, p. 179-211. The editor of this series notes that his 


source for his document is in the Juan Bautista Mufioz collection, v. 81 


. Garcia Icazbalceta. Don Fray Juan de ZumAéarraga. 1881. v. 2, p. 103-111. Doc. 22. 


9. Cartas de Indias, 1877. p. 786. The editors of this work quote only a paragraph. Garcia 


Icazbaleeta (Ib.) v. 2, p. 117. Doc. 25 quoted the passage from the Cartas de Indias, but 
notes that he had tried without success, to obtain information about the letter from the 
editors; neither did he know where the original could be found. 


. Medina. La imprenta en Mexico. v. 9, p. 373. Doc. 1. Medina made his copy from the 


Archives of the Indies, 148-2-3, libro 5, fol. 108. 


. lb. Doc, 2. This copy is also from the same source. N 
. Ib. t. 1, p. xvii. Footnote 3. Medina quotes from the document in the Archives of the Indies, 


139-1-8, libro 17, fol. 117. 


. Ib. v. 1, p. xviii. Medina quotes from the copy in the Mufioz collection, t. 81, fol. 55 verso. 


He notes that Jiménez de la or published the communication in the Revista Euro- 
pea, no. 234, p. 238; August 18, 1878. 


. Ib. v. 1, p. xviii-xix. Medina quoted the original in the Archives of the Indies, 148-2-3, 


libro 6, fol. 186. 


5. Coleccién de documentos inéditos, v. 42, p. 523-24. Also quoted by Medina, v. 1, p. xix. 


. Ib. v. 42, p. 525-26. This document of the Royal officials to the King, November 8, 1537, 


among other items acknowledges receipt of the Royal Order that the SANCTA DOCTRINA 
be released to Juan Ramirez to take to New Spain. 


. Ib. v. 42, p. 588. The prelates order here referred to is in the letter of the Royal officials 


to the King, Dec. 11, 1537. Medina (op. cit. v. 1, p. xx, Footnote 12) cites the date of this 
letter as Dec. 12, 1537. 


. Medina (Ib. v. 1, p. xx) cites the date of the Royal Order as January 29, 1538, having used 


the ‘“Apuntamientos” of Le6nPinelo, and the article in the Revista Europea, by Jiménez de 
la Espada (no. 234, August 18, 1878) as his sources. 


9. Medina, v. 8, p. 374. Doc. III. Medina quotes the original in the Archives of the Indies, 


148-2-3, libro § 


v. 8, . Doc. V. Medina quoted the record in the Archives of the Indies, 148-2-3, 


’ libro 5, fol. 133. 
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2. Ib. v. 8, p. 378-82. Doc. X-XI. Medina quoted the original from the Protocol Archives in 
Seville, Of. I, Lib. I (1539) fol. 1069-71. This contract was printed in facsimile in 1936 by the 
Biblioteca del Congreso of Mexico in its ‘“‘Documentos para la historia de la tipografia 
americana’’. 

3. Juan Pablos (Giovani Paoli) Italian by birth, was from the town of Brescia in Lombardy. 

. Medina. Op. cit. v. 8, p. 383. Quoted from the original in the Protocol Archives in Seville, 
of. I, Lib. I (1539) fol. 1072-73. Reproduced in facsimile in 1936 by the Biblioteca del 
Congreso of Mexico (Op. cit.). See note 16. 

. This calculation is based upon the value of the maravedi at 1/34 part of the real de vellon, 
a silver coin equal approximately in value to an English sixpence. Medina (Op. cit. v. 1, p. 
lxi, footnote 19) estimates the value of the maravedi at 450 to one gold peso (Mexican). 

§. See notes 15 and 16. 

. Dévila Padilla. Historia de su fundacién y discurso de la provincia de Santiago de Mexico. 
1625. p. 542; Gonz&lez Davila. Op. cit. p. 23: Fernandez, Alonso. Historia eclesiAstica de 
nuestros tiempos. 1611. p. 122; Medina, Baltasar de. Op. cit. fol. 233 recto. 

. Beristain. Biblioteca hispano americana setentrional. 1883. t. 3, p. 6. 

. Valton. Impresos mexicanos del siglo XVI. 1935. p. 9. The author reproduces this record 
in facsimile in Plate L. 

. The first reference appears in the somewhat doubtful imprint, CANCIONERO SPIRITUAL 
by Fr. Bartolome de las Casas (Mexico, 1546) in which the colophon carries the statement, 
“Fue impressa la presente obra por Jua pablos lobardo, primero impressor en esta . . 
ciudad de mexico . .. 20 dias de deziebre . . . mill e quinietos e seis afios’. (Garcia 
Ieazbalceta. Bibliografia mexicana del XVI. 1886. p. 20.) The next similar reference to 
himself is in the colophon of the CONSTITUTIONES FRATRUUM HEREMITARUM (Mexici, 
1556). 

. The EXCELSIOR, February 15, 1934, newspaper of Mexico City, in an editorial doubted that 
Juan Pablos actually printed before February 17, 1542, the date on which he paid the neces- 
sary fees to start printing, before which payment no printing was permitted. In refutation 
to this editorial there is a fragment extant of a book which came from the Mexican House 
of Cromberger before 1542. It is the MANUAL DE ADULTOS (3 p. Page 3 bearing the colo- 
phon) and is to be found in the Biblioteca Provincial de Toledo, Spain, providing the recent 
Civil War there has not caused its destruction. There is still another imprint reported for 
the year 1541, being an account of the terrible flood and earthquake in Guatemala. A des- 
cription of this title was sent to Garcia Icazbelceta by Francisco GonzA&lez de Vera from 
Madrid. (Garcia Icazbalceta. Op. cit. p. 6.) 

52. Medina. Op. cit. p .1, p. Ixvi. 

3. Ib. v. 8, p. 348-85. Doc. XIII. Transcribed from the record in the Archivo General de Mexico, 
Libro II de Mercedes, fol. 48 verso-49 recto. Also Garcia Icazbaleceta. Op. cit. p. xxv. Doe. I. 

54. According to Medina (Op. cit. v. 1). 

55. DOCTRINA CRISTIANA, compiled by the priests of the Dominican Order. (Medina. Op. 
cit. v. 1, p. 42. Entry no. 13.) 

. Medina. Op. cit. v. 1, p. Ixxi-lxxiii and footnote 15; p. Ilxxvi-lxxvii and footnote 5. Medina 
quoted the records of 1554 and 1558 respectively from the Archivo General de Mexico, Lib. 
4 de Mercedes, fol. 73 verso-74 recto, and Cedulario t. 1, fol. 156. For the citation of the 
document of July 14, 1548, Medina referred to Miménez de la Espada. (Op. cit. p. 321.) See 
footnote 32. Reference to that document is also made in the record of 1558. 

- MANUALE SACRAMENTORUM. Medina. (Op. cit. v. 1, p. 139. Entry 43.) 

. Medina. Op. cit. v. 1, p. Ixxvii and footnote 7. Quoted from the record in the Archivo General 
de Mexico, Cedulario, t. 1, fol. 156. 

. Text of Espinosa’s petition was indicated in the Royal order quoted by Medina. (Ib. f. f, 
p. Ixxvi-Ixxvii.) See footnote 54. 

. Medina. Op. cit. v. 1, p. Ixxxi. ° 

. Ib. v. 8 p. 286-87. Doe. 15. Metina quoted from the Archivo General de Mexico, Libro de 
zeeenenes of Antonio Alonso, fol. 824-825. The date of Pablos’ will is given in the text of 
this claim. 

2. Ib. v. 8, p. 387-88. Doc. 16. Medina quoted again from the Libro de Protocolos of Antonio 
Alonso, fol. 272. 

. According to the terms the transfer began on September 1, 1562 and was to continue for a 
period of 2 years. 

54. Medina. Op. cit. v. 1, p. Ixxxvii-Ixxxviii. 

+. Ib. v. 1, p. evii. 

. Ib. v. 1, p. eviii-cix. 

. Valton. Op. cit. plate IV. The sign above the door in Valton’s illustration reads, ‘‘[Talleres] 
Graficos Marte,’”’ which coincides with the entry, under ‘Marte’, in the Ericsson telephone 
directory (1934, p. 163). 





LIBRARY EXAMINATION THE HOWARD-TILTON 
The State Board of Library Examiners MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

will hold a certification examination in the 

Louisiana Library Commission offices July 10 

2-8, at ten oclock for librarians wishing to qualify 

zs for administrative positions in public libraries 

NA and not already having certificates. ry “ie ' 

a Members of the Board are James A. Mc Which is to house jointly the holdings of 

this Millen, chairman, librarian of the Louisiana Tulane University, Newcomb College and 

used State University library; Miss Debora Abram- the Howard Memorial Library stands three 

son, secretary, assistant secretary of the Lou- floors in height with ornamental columns and 

isiana Library Commission; and John Hall four levels of stacks in place. It is expected 

Jacobs, librarian of the New Orleans Public that the new building will be ready for oc- 
Library. cupancy by November. 


An unusually large number of university 
library buildings are being erected in the 
South this year. At this time, mid June, the 
new Tulane University library building 


dies, 
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This month it is our honor to present Miss 
Essae M. Culver, recently elected president of 
the American Library Association. We are 
filled with pride that this distinction has 
come to Miss Culver who has been Executive 
Secretary of the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion since 1925. Beginning her career as As- 
sistant Librarian of Pomona College, Miss 
Culver served for several years as librarian 
of the Salem, Oregon, public library and as 
a county librarian in California. For the past 
year Miss Culver has been Vice President of 
the American Library Association, and pre- 
viously she has served as President of the 
Southwestern Library Association and of the 
Louisiana State Library Association. She has 
had wide experience and as all librarians of 
Louisiana know well has led the Louisiana 
Library Commission to high achievements. 





Loutstana Library Commission 


Recognition of the work which has been 
accomplished in the fifteen years of the Com- 
mission’s existence has come in the election 
of Miss Essae M. Culver, executive secretary 
since the Commission opened in 1925, as 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Culver was installed at the final busi- 
ness session of the Association’s sixty-second 
annual convention in Cincinnati May 31. Her 
election gives Louisiana the distinction of be- 
ing the first southern state from. which an 
Association president has been chosen. Miss 
Culver is the seventh woman to hold this 
position. 

Other Commission staff members and par- 
ish librarians who attended the convention, 
and a pre-convention conference for parish 
and regional librarians as well, were Miss 
Mary W. Harris, director of the Commis- 
sion’s parish and regional department; Miss 
Sallie Farrell, librarian of the Winn parish 
library; Miss Elizabeth Williams, librarian 


of the Bienville parish library; and Miss Bess 
Vaughan, librarian of the Shreve Memorial 
library. 

Two bills now before the Louisiana legis- 
lature vitally affect the state’s libraries. One, 
for state aid to libraries giving parish or re- 
gional service, provides for a $400,000 bien- 
nial appropriation to be administered by the 
Commission to libraries; the other authorizes 
the Commission to receive and administer 
federal funds for libraries and adult educa- 
tion. 

Facts contained in the Commission’s eighth 
biennial report, recently issued show that the 
past two years have been record ones, both 
at headquarters and in the extension field. 

An increase in the total book circulation of 
more than 300 per cent over that of 1936-37 
appears in the 1938-39 figures of 1,033,650 
volumes. Four demonstration libraries, i1- 
cluding two regional demonstrations, were 
established during the period and plans for 
a fifth demonstration, opened early in 1940, 
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were gotten under way. Lastly, response to 
the Commission’s reading certifiicate plan, 
book exhibits and special services offered to 
study clubs in planning programs and sug- 
gesting study topics has far exceeded that of 
any other period in the Commission’s history. 

The growing demands made upon the 
Commission demonstrate the need for addi- 
tional expansion of resources in order to fill 
the increasing reading wants and interests 
over the state. 

Another evidence of the progress of the 
library movement was seen at the Friends 
of the Libraries meeting held in Lafayette 
in May as a part of the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Louisiana Library Association. 
More than eighty people representing parishes 
from all sections of the state attended the 
luncheon meeting, at which Mrs. P. K. Smith 
of Ruston, chairman of the group, presided. 

Mrs. A. A. Lejeune of Kaplan was elected 
chairman for the coming year and speakers 
on the program included T. M. Callahan, 
member of the Lafayette parish library board 
and editor of the Lafayette Advertiser; Spencer 
Phillips, chairman of the Louisiana Tax Com- 
mission; and Miss Culver. 


During an open forum representatives of 
parishes which have established libraries dis- 
cussed the successful library campaigns in 
their parishes, and answered questions put 
by interested groups from parishes wishing 
to start library movements. 

Staff members of the Commission attend- 
ing the L. L. A. convention included Miss 
Culver; Miss Debora Abramson, assistant sec- 
retary; Miss Mary W. Harris; Miss Louise 
Nabors, Miss Jean Mason and Miss Nan- 
telle Mitchiner. 


Tax elections held in April and May for the 
continuance of demonstration libraries as lo- 
cal agencies had varying results. Winn par- 
ish voted overwhelmingly in favor of continu- 
ing the library, the vote on a two-mill tax 
to run five years carrying both in popular and 
M property vote. In Jackson parish the tax 
failed to carry, but the reaction of citizens 
over the parish to the prospect of losing the 
library's services resulted in a plan to con- 
tinue the library for a period of three months, 








local agencies and individuals bearing the 
expense until another election can be held to 
decide on the tax. 


Grant parish voters endorsed the library in 
the popular vote, but the tax lost in assess- 
ment. The same thing occurred at the Lin- 
coln tax election held in May. The library 
has been closed in the two latter parishes and 
the books, which have been withdrawn will 
be used in another demonstration library to 
be opened in the near future. 


While the failure of these two parishes to 
support their libraries is regretted, the Com- 
mission feels that the residents of the two 
areas, after having experienced the benefits 
of the service, will at some future date see 
their way clear to make provisions to reopen 
their libraries as local projects. 


Both the Commission chairman, J. O. 
Modisette, and the executive secretary have 
recently addressed groups in other states upon 
Louisiana’s library system. Mr. Modisette, on 
a visit to Wichita, Kansas, May 30, spoke 
before the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce and took part in a panel discus- 
sion of libraries at a board of trustees meet- 
ing of the Wichita library. Miss Culver ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Florida Library 
Association at DeLand, Florida, April 5. 

Out-of-state librarians who attended the li- 
brary institute at Louisiana State University 
in April completed their visit to Louisiana by 
making a field trip to parish and regional 
libraries, visiting the Terrebonne and Natchi- 
toches demonstration libraries; the Webster 
parish library; the Lincoln-Bienville demon- 
stration library; the Morehouse demonstra- 
tion library and the Concordia parish library. 

The Commission is pleased to announce 
the addition to its staff of Miss Mary Mc- 
Farland of Mansfield. Miss McFarland, a 
graduate of Blue Mountain College, Miss., 
received her library training at the Louisiana 
State University. She replaces Miss Gertrude 
Modisette, who resigned to be married. 

Miss Anne Elizabeth Giddens, formerly 
supervisor of school libraries in the Tri-Par- 
ish area, is now supervisor of the parish de- 
partment of the Shreve Memorial library. 
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College and Reference Libraries 


HILL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
BATON ROUGE 

The library recently cooperated with the 
libraries of the other land grant colleges in 
filling out questionnaires pertaining to the 
duties performed by the members of the staff. 
Each staff member kept a detailed record of 
work done for one week, entering the data 
at fifteen-minute intervals on forms supplied 
with the questionnaire. The information 
gathered will be used by Marvin A. Miller, 
Librarian of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, as the basis for a study which he is 
preparing. 

Mrs. Mary M. Silverberg, in charge of the 
Agricultural Economics library, has prepared 
a paper on the library which will be read to 
the Agricultural section of the A. L. A. 

Dr. Edwin A. Davis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Archives, and Mr. William R. Ho- 
gan, assistant archivist, have been awarded 
fellowships from the Julius Rosenwald fund. 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Hogan will edit the W. 
R. Johnson collection. These papers consist 
of diaries, manuscripts, and early newspapers 
which reveal the details of the life of a free 
negro previous to and during the Civil War. 
W. R. Johnson, who assembled and preserved 
the papers, was himself a “free man of color.” 

The Library has recently added to its col- 
lection several noteworthy acquisitions, both 
in single books and periodical sets. Perhaps 
the most important is Le Moniteur Universel, 
Paris, 1789-1868, generally acknowledged as 
one of the most authentic sources on the 
history of the French Revolution. It was first 
published at the beginning of the Revolution, 
and in December 1799 it was made the official 
publication of the government, recording pro- 
ceedings, debates, etc. of the “Corps légis- 
latif.” Le Moniteur Universal was succeeded 
in 1869 by the Journal Officiel de la Repub- 
lique Francaise, which the library has also. 


The Louisiana Room has been gradually 
building up a collection of early police jury 
regulations for the several parishes. The 
most recent addition is a copy of the regu- 
lations for the parish of Saint Charles, printed 
in 1853 in both French and English. 

An interesting addition to the collection of 
Louisiana material is La Cause Perdue, an 
illustrated French translation by Jules No- 
blom of Edward A. Pollard’s The Lost Cause. 
This edition, published in 1867 by La Renais- 
sance Louisianaise, was found in the collec- 
tion of the late Jean Gentil, who was the 
editor of Le Louisianais, official journal of the 
parish of St. James, 1865-1881. The Louisi- 
ana collection has included a bound copy of 
La Cause Perdue for several years. The re- 
cently acquired copy, however, is in Livraisons 
of 16 pages, quarto, of which there are 32 of 
the 33 that constitute the complete work. 
The Jivraisons are in original cover the back 
of each being devoted to paid advertisements 
that offer a heterogeneous assortment of 
goods and services; imported clothing for 
men and women seeds, pianos, fancy china, 
stoves, stationery, volumes of poetry and 
other books; instruction in piano, violin, voice 
and composition. Le Sentinelle du Sud, off- 
cial journal of St. Landry parish and the 
Southern Cultivator of Athens, Georgia, are 
advertised. One of the most interesting ad- 
vertisements is that of the “College de L’Ouest 
de la Louisiane,” Saint Martinviile, in which 
Alcée Judice offers both “le cours classique 
de son institution” and “un autre cours, de 
langue anglaise, de langue francaise, d’Arith- 
metique, de Tenue des Livres, en Partie Sim- 
ple et en Partie Double, tant en anglais qu’en 
francaise, ainsi que de Géographie et d’His- 
toire Générale.” 

Alice M. Dugas, Curator, 
Romance Languages and 
Blondheim Collections, 
Division. 
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SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA 
COLLEGE, HAMMOND 

Southeastern’s new library building is now 
completed and will be occupied by the latter 
part of July. More details of the building 
will appear later. 

The librarian plans to attend the A. L. A. 
in Cincinnati. Miss Anna Webb McGehee, 
assistant, attended the L. L. A. in Lafayette. 

Anna P. Davis, Librarian 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 
INSTITUTE, LAFAYETTE 
LIBRARY EXHIBITS 
One of our chief aims in the Edwin L. 
Stephens Memorial Library is to arouse the 
interests of the students in various educa- 
tional and recreational activities. To stimu- 
late these interests, attractive displays are ar- 
ranged with the more entertaining books in 
the library on the particular subject being 

displayed. 

A display on chinaware, made possible 
through the courtesy of one of the local jew- 
eliers, attracted the studentt body immensely. 
Different makes of china were arranged at- 
tractively in the display case with some of 
the more interesting books on the different 
types. Chinaware displayed consisted of 
Spode, Royal Dalton, Havelin, and Wedge- 
wood. 

Another arresting display which the stu- 
dents enjoyed was one on Apache Indians. 
The articles used came originally from the 
Apache Reservation in New Mexico and con- 
sisted of an original peace treaty, toma- 
hawk, medicine bag, moccasins, and a woven 
basket. The tomahawk is most interesting 
for it belonged to Geronimo, one of the 
Apache Indian Chiefs. 

Since photography is such a popular hobby, 
we made a display, showing different types 
of cameras, materials used in developing 
films, flash bulbs and kodak films. Books on 
candid camera photography and commercial 
photography were arranged among the above 
articles, 

Other displays made were on stamps, 
monies, and the invention of John Guten- 
berg’s printing press. Books and leaflets, 

wing a replica of pages from Gutenberg’s 


Bible and the old type of printing used cen- 
turies ago, were used. 

The new library was dedicated Saturday, 
May 18th, and will now be called Stephens 
Memorial Library, in honor of the late Edwin 
L. Stephens, President of Southwestern 1900- 
1938, 


Loma Knighten, Acting Librarian 


NORTHEAST CENTER, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
MONROE 


The library counts as a profitable enter- 
prise its recently conducted survey of the free 
reading interests of the students at this insti- 
tution. Questionnaires were submitted to 327 
of our students, through English classes, in 
which both freshmen and sophomores were 
represented. The questionnaires were de- 
signed to acquaint the library and interested 
faculty members with the unsupervised read- 
ing habits of the students, and to give some 
publicity to certain services of the library of 
which the students might not be aware. 
Some of the items on the questionnaire fol- 
low: 

“List here the titles of books you have read 
since September, in unforced or unas- 
signed reading. Give title source from 
which obtained, and your opinion of the 
book. Make one list for fiction; another 
list for non-fiction. 

Check statements which are true in your 

case: 

I have borrowed art prints from this li- 
brary. 

I have borrowed victrola records from 
this library. 

I have used the library-owned victrola to 
play some of the library records. 

I have availed myself of the offer this 
library makes to obtain from other li- 
braries non-fiction titles not owned by 
this library. 

I have made use of the library during 
the evening hours of opening. 

The unassigned reading I am doing now, 
compares as follows with the unas- 
‘signed reading I did in high school: 
More; Less; About the same. 
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I read newspapers and magazines almost 
to the exclusion of books. 

I read with a plan of progress in my 
reading in mind. 

It is my custom to supplement my prep- 
aration of a lesson as assigned by an 
instructor with whatever parallel ma- 
terials (unassigned) I am able to lo- 
cate in the library. 

I have been disappointed to find that the 
library does not own the following 


I would like to secure advice in planning 
a short course of unassigned reading 
for myself, and would like an inter- 
view with one of the library staff to- 
ward that end. I would expect the 
course to be planned for my individu- 
al needs.” 


The library is convinced that the information 
revealed by these questionnaires gives staff 
members an excellent opportunity for ap- 
proach to the individual student in the mat- 
ter of his unsupervised reading. Fifteen stu- 
dents reported more free reading than in 
high school; 40 admitted doing no free read- 
ing; 170 said they read newspapers and mag- 
azines to the exclusion of books; 175 admit- 
ted having no definite plan for free reading; 
22 indicated an interest in the individually 
planned reading courses offered by the li- 
brary. 


Sue Hefley, Librarian 


LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE, NATCHITOCHES 


Mrs. Kathryn Moore, Librarian of the 
Many High School, will teach the courses for 
teacher-librarians at Normal this summer. 
Mrs. Moore received her library training at 
Columbia University, and has had eight years 
experience as school librarian and as librarian 
of the Sabine Parish Library. 


The first article in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for May, 1940, “Pioneering in Old Natchi- 
toches,” is by Mrs. Ora Garland Williams, 
Assistant-Librarian of the Normal College 
Library. The article, which deals with the 
Natchitoches Parish-Public Library Demon- 








stration, is sponsored by the A. L. A. Library 
Extension Board. 
Eugene P. Watson, Librarian 


CITY HALL ARCHIVES, 
NEW ORLEANS 

It could be justly termed an educational 
treat that was so gracefully served to the 
crowds of visitors that thronged the halls of 
New Orleans City Archives from May 20-25 
in response to an invitation extended by the 
Professional & Service Division of the W. P. 
A. to the public to inspect and enjoy the valu- 
able display of records, documents, maps and 
other priceless articles of historic and profes- 
sional interest. 

That this intellectual repast was ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by the visitors was 
shown by their comments of surprise and 
wonder that so much of interest and value 
was now here and available at all times for 
the study and enrichment of all who may be 
interested. 

The City Hall Archives will doubtless de- 
velop into the Mecca for pilgrims bent on 
historical study and research as well as for 
all who may enjoy delving into the quaint- 
ness and romance of the early history of 
America’s most interesting city. 


_ Mrs. E. D. Friedrichs, Custodian 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
NEW ORLEANS’ 

The best news the library can send out is 
the optimistic prospect of a new building 
within the next twelve months. 

Loyvia through its Alumnae and Alumni 
started a drive for funds for this much 
needed library building in April. News of 
the returns has been very encouraging s0 
that we have every reason to say confidently 
that the new building is assured. 

We are expecting a large increase in Sum- 
mer School enrollment. New books, pam- 
phlets and other library materials are being 
added rapidly to care for the needs of this 


‘expected large enrollment. 


One of the recent important acquisitions 
was the gift from the Italian government of 
a complete set of the ENCICLOPEDIA 
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ITALIANA in 37 volumes. A special case 
for the shelving of this set was donated by a 
student organization, the CIRCOLO UNI- 
VERSITARIO ITALIANA. 

(Mrs.) L. Marcy, Librarian 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 
Tulane University, New Orleans 
An exhibit of “This work pays your Com- 
munity”, consisting of maps, letters, and 
manuscripts, was set up in the M. A. R. I. 
library for the week of May 20-25, based on 
the work there by the Historical Records Sur- 
vey of the Works Projects Administration. 
Indices to three collections have been com- 
pleted: 
Inventory of the Fayssoux Collection of 
William Walker Papers. 

Calendar of Yucatan Letters. 

Inventory of maps in the Frederick L. 
Hoffman Collection. 

The library acquired the important publi- 
cation issued by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press of the Badianus Manuscript on 
Aztec medicine written in 1552. The orig- 
inal is to be found in the Vatican Library. 

Miss Muriel Haas, formerly assistant in 
the M. A. R. I. library, has been employed 
as Reference Librarian of the New Orleans 
Public Library, effective June 15. 

Arthur E. Gropp, Librarian 


CENTENARY COLLEGE OF 
LOUISIANA, SHREVEPORT 
Centenary College Library has come to the 
end of another busy year. Our main problem 
throughout this session has been one of lack 
of space. 
We are quite proud of our 2000 increase 


in circulation. Other statistics have also 
shown an advance in proportion to the in- 
creased enrollment of students. Over 300 
books have been mended by student helpers. 

Library exhibits have been changed on the 
average of every two weeks during the last 
quarter. They have definitely aroused an in- 
terest in wider reading among the student 
body. 

Mrs. Tindol will return to Centenary Col- 
lege Library on June 3 from her year’s leave 
of absence. 

Annie Katherine Dement, Librarian 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE AND 
ACADEMY, SHREVEPORT 

The last quarter as well as the preceding 
ones have been a continuous process of shift- 
ing books and indexing the Magazine room, 
besides attending to the lively routine in the 
library itself. The circulation in every de- 
partment has been considerable. A Freshman 
Class of 36 received instruction in Library 
Science twice a week for 12 weeks., 

A number of these students have given 
much of their free time to carry out a great 
amount of manual work. 

The High School Library was very thank- 
ful to receive from the State the attractive set 
of “The Pageant of America”, “Cambridge 
History of American Literature”, and a Mer- 
riam Webster Dictionary. 

The crowded library quarters at St. Vin- 
cent make it imperative to expand. It is 
thought to add three spacious rooms next 
year since the library is conveniently located. 

A Reading Circle and a Library Club will 
be started as soon as space and the physical 
aspect of the library permits. 

Helen Reney Reichelt, Librarian 





Public Librartes 


ALEXANDRIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Since the first of the year book circulation 
has increased and a greater number of per- 
sons have used the reference section. A num- 


ber of adult books have been bought and 


plans are being made for the purchase of 
books for children’s reading during the sum- 
merr. 

Many valuable reference books have been 
donated, and donations of fiction have also 
been received. 
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Miss Lillie J. Thornton, librarian, attended 
the Louisiana Library Association convention 
in Lafayette. 


JENNINGS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The Jennings Public Library recently pur- 
chased a set of THE SCRIBNER RADIO 
MUSIC LIBRARY. This is a new feature 
for this library as it has never circulated books 
of music before, but it is a service which the 
patrons appreciate. Seldom or never are all 
these books on the shelf at one time. 
Miss Mercy F. Ellis, librarian, attended the 
Louisiana Library Association convention in 
Lafayette. 


MONROE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Welcome Branch of the Twentieth 
Century Book Club of Monroe is sponsoring 
a library at the C. B. Cooley T. B. Sani- 
torium. The Club originated this project in 
1936 and started to collect its yearly club 
books and other material for the library. 
Through cooperation with certain city and 
parish agencies it has created two library 
units at the Sanitorium—one for the white 
patients and one for the colored. 

The libraries are housed in two old city 
street cars, completely renovated. The libra- 
ries have cases at each end for books and 
magazines and on either side of the middle 
aisle can be found tables and chairs for read- 
ing. 

The unit for the white patients is now in 
use and as soon as arrangements can be made, 
there will be more books and equipment pro- 
vided for the colored library unit. The li- 
brary units are located in picturesque settings 
on the lovely shaded grounds of the Sani- 
torium. The library for the white patients is 
located close to the building for the white 
patients facing the bayou and the unit for 
the colored is at the back of their building 
among the beautiful fine trees. 

The Monroe Public Library has cooperated 
with the Sanitorium library and has just 
completed training a W. P. A. librarian to 
take charge of the library units. Both Mrs. 
S. W. Brown, Acting Librarian of the Mon- 
roe Library and Mr. Thomas Gilhula, As- 
sistant Librarian plan to visit the project from 


time to time to see that the projects are in 
order. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Ouachita 
Medical Society has established a shelf at the 
Monroe Public Library. This shelf is to con- 
tain material and books on modern medicine. 
Each year the Auxiliary will give a number 
of books to be added to the collection. 

Two histories of medicine have already 
been donated, a modern book on healthful 
living, and most recently a fine illustrated 
medical dictionary. This shelf will be for use 
of the general public and its use by the doc- 
tors of the city is especially welcomed. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The New Orleans Public Library partici- 
pated in the Third Annual National Home 
Show held in the Municipal Auditorium the 
week of May 13th, with a special display of 
books on home plans, interior decoration and 
landscape architecture. 

A poster listing the various services offered 
by the library, placed at the entrance of the 
booth attracted much attention. Several re- 
quests were made for individual reading lists 
and reserves were taken on books exhibited 
which proved of special interest to visiting 
library patrons. 

Mimeographed reading lists on “Better 
Homes” and “Gardening” were available for 
distribution and appealed to the visitors who 
stopped to examine the many books on dis 
play. 

Lobby publicity, with a poster bearing the 
caption “Let Us Help You With a Reading 
Plan” has brought gratifying response in re 
quests for reading guidance, increasing the 
names in the Library Contact File, and stimv- 
lating the use of general lists which the li 
brary has available. 

Complying with individual requests, lists 
were compiled on Camping, Archery, As 
tronomy, Stories and Stotry-Telling, Classi- 
cal Fiction, Advertising, Handicrafts, Mexico, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, New Orleans and 
Louisiana Writers and Their Works, Social 
Work, Community Life, The Family, The 
Child, Health and Leisure Time, Biography, 
Leisure and Recreation, The Good Neighbor 
Policy in a Community, and Music. 
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Numerous additions were made to the 
Library Contact File, which is a record of 
particular hobbies, business activities, or read- 
ing interests of patrons, who are notified 
when the library adds books of significance 
to the individual. 


Mimeographed reading lists prepared by 
the Circulation Department were distributed 
to readers. 


From May 20-25 the New Orleans Public 
Library and the Library Project of the WPA 
celebrated “This Work Pays Your Commun- 
ity” Week, as part of a nation-wide cam- 
paign to show the value of the Professional 
and Service, or non-constructive projects. Mr. 
John Hall Jacobs, Librarian, opened the cele- 
bration on Monday afaternoon with a radio 
speech over WNOE in which he reviewed 
the accomplishments of the project, and in- 
vited the public to “Open House” at the li- 
brary for the rest of the week. 

4,140 visitors observed the project, and 
showed a serious, intelligent interest in every 
phase of the work. A great number particu- 
larly stressed the point that to all intents and 
purposes, the library and the project appeared 
to function as one organization. Among the 
visitors were people from Texas, Mississippi, 
Virginia, Illinois, Towa, South Africa and 
Brazil. The program was planned so as to 
have in each branch library an exhibit of all 
the activities carried on in the Main Library. 
These, combined with 2,000 bookmarks and 
the personal effort of the branch librarians 
and workers, created interest in the work and 
brought many people to visit the project. In 
the Main Library, the exhibit consisted of 
posters, mounted pictures, the Annual Re- 
port of 1940 showing various types of work 
done by workers in the departments not open 
to inspection, and a loan exhibit from the 
United States Library for the Blind, located 
in the Canal Branch. 


On Friday evening 136 visitors attended 
the program given in the Library Audi- 
torium. Mr. Chas. F. Buck, Chairman of the 
Library Board, read the speech by Mr. Jacobs 
on Monday over the radio. Mr. Stanley Ar- 
thur, State Director of the Survey of Federal 
archives of Louisiana, and well-known au- 


thor, presented some of the interesting facts 
discovered during his research in Louisiana 
history. Following the speeches, a moving 
picture of the Floral Trail of New Orleans, 
loaned by the Louisiana Parkway Commis- 
sion, was shown. 

The library is the proud possessor of a 
book bound in glass. The title of the book 
is “Early American pressed glass”, by Ruth 
Webb Lee. It was prepared for the library 
by the New Method Book Bindery. It is per- 
haps the only book in the South bound in the 
unique spun glass book binding. 

A complete file of Sears and Roebuck cata- 
logs from 1909 to date, was presented to the 
Library through the Sears and Roebuck per- 
sonnel manager in New Orleans, Mr. Stau- 
bitz. 


A new gas heating system has been in- 
stalled in the Royal Branch. It has fan at- 
tachments which may be used also for cooling 
purposes. 

A volunteer story-teller, Mrs. Clifton, told 
stories at the May story-hour in Algiers and 
Canal Branches. Story hour programs will be 
discontinued during the summer in the 
branches. All branches are planning vacation 
reading projects for the children. Reading 
Certificates will be awarded at the close of 
these projects. Last year 220 certificates were 
awarded in the branches at the close of the 
summer. We expect this number to be in- 
creased this year. 


The library has received through the Lou- 
isiana library commission and the Works 
progress administration a bookmobile with 
a capacity of 1800 books. Schedules and other 
routines are being outlined for this service 
which will be started immediately. 

The Louisiana Library Association conven- 
tion in Lafayette was attended by Mr. John 
Hall Jacobs, Librarian, Miss Theresa Mili- 
tello, Miss Ruth Renaud, Miss Helen Mary 
Hart, Miss Marie Louise Goodwin, Miss 
Gladys Peyronnin and Miss Floretta Ebeling. 


The American Library Association conven- 
tion in Cincinnati was attended by Mr. John 
Hall Jacobs, Librarian, Miss Anita McGinity, 
Miss Ruth Renaud, Miss Margaret Ruckert 
and Miss Marie Louise Goodwin. 
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Miss Gladys Peyronnin, Circulation De- 
partment, was elected Vice-President of the 
New Orleans Library Club for the coming 
year, 1940-1941. 

Four staff members are planning to take 
courses at the local universities this summer. 

Mrs. Bonner Dahlgren, part-time branch 
assistant and story-teller, resigned at the end 
of April to take another position. 

Miss Jeanne Brun resigned as Circulation 
Department Assistant on June Ist, to accept 
a position with the New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice. 

The library feels that Miss Brun’s resign- 
ing is a great loss, because of her splendid 
work through-out her many years of service. 
The co-workers to whom Miss Brun has 
given her capable assistance and charming 
friendship feel particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing enjoyed this association and shall greatly 
miss her. 

Mrs. Mary Bell Herndon, Peabody °36 is 
temporarily replacing Miss Brun. 


OPELOUSAS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Some books recently added to the library 
are: 
Sinclair—Bethel Merriday. 
Hobart—Their own country. 


Llewlyn—How green was my valley. 

Griswold—A sea island lady. 

Bromfield—Night in Bombay. 

An additional copy of Gwen Bristow’s 
This side of glory. The Grapes of wrath is 
still very popular—with a long waiting list. 


SHREVE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Shreve Memorial Library has been show- 
ing heartening increase in circulation figures 
for the year 1940. There has beeen an in- 
crease of 2000 for April of this year over last 
year, while Caddo Parish Library has shown 
an increase of on an average of 1000 a month 
over 1939, 

Shreve has had an interesting exhibit spon- 
sored by the W. P. A. Mending Project of 
this library. It showed mending tools, ma- 
terials, and books in various stages of reno- 
vation. 

Miss Anne Elizabeth Giddens who has 
been with the Tri Parish Library Demonstra- 
tion in Winnfield, La., will arrive June Ist, 
to become librarian of Caddo Parish Library. 

Miss Bess Vaughn attended the American 
library association convention in Cincinnati. 

Miss Mary Francis Smith of Shreve Mem- 
orial has been elected President of the Caddo 
Library Club for the coming year. 





Junior Members ‘Round Table 


At the J. M. R. T. luncheon in Lafayette, 
Pat Catlett, chairman presided and announced 
that the Louisiana J. M. had taken part in 
the compilation of various types of indexes. 
The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Clara Griffon, Librarian Baton Rouge 
Senior High School; Vice-Chairman, Frances 
Flanders, Librarian, Neville High School, 
Monroe, Secretary-Treasurer, Librarian, La- 
grange High School, Lake Charles. The 
special project selected by the J. M. will be 
the preparation of another issue of the di- 
rectory of Louisiana librarians. A chairman 
will be appointed and work will begin in the 
fall. All librarians are asked to cooperate by 
filling in the blanks that will be sent to each 


one of you. 


Doris Martin, a branch librarian, Water- 
town, Mass., recently spent her vacation with 
her brother Dr. Don Martin, in Hammond. 
Miss Martin is a graduate of L. S. U. 

Margaret Burke, Branch librarian New 
York Public library formerly librarian Xavier 
University was home on vacation. 

Lois Martin, Assistant librarian, State Li 
brary, Springfield, Illinois spent part of her 
vacation in Louisiana. Miss Martin is chait- 
man of the J. M. in Illinois and is very active 
in National J. M. being on the reorganization 
committee. This made our visit with her 
much more enlightening and entertaining. 

Both Miss Lois Martin and Miss Burke at 
tended the N. O. Library Club dinner. 
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School Librartes 


The summer plans of school librarians are 
as varied and interesting this year as ever. 
Mary McFarland, Librarian at the De Quincy 
High School, is working in the office of the 
Louisiana Library Commission. Nina Mit- 
chell, Librarian of the Istrouma High School, 
will return to the University of Michigan, 
where she will receive her M. S. in library 
science in August. Other librarians attending 
summer school are: Clara Griffon, Librarian, 
Baton Rouge Senior High School; Kathryn 
Adams, Forest Hill High School; Evelyn 
Peters, Hanson Normal School, New Or- 
leans; Lucinda Walmsley, McMain High 
School, New Orleans; Selby Mayfield, John 
McDonogh High School, New Orleans; and 
Elmira Montgomery, Kaplan High School. 
Kathryn Moore, Librarian of the Many High 
School, is teaching the courses at the State 
Normal College which are offered each sum- 
mer for teacher-librarians. 


Heading the recently appointed Library 
Committee of the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is Lucille Carnahan, Librarian of the 
Natchitoches High School. This committee 
has been very active in the past, and is ex- 
pected to continue its good work under Mrs. 
Carnahan’s leadership. 


At the annual school librarians’ luncheon 
held during the L. L. A. convention in Lafa- 
yette, the following officers were elected for 
1940-41: Chairman, Hilda Strauss, Librarian, 
Rabouin Vocational School, New Orleans; 
Vice-Chairman, Margaret Cudd, Librarian, 
Shongaloo High School; Secretary, Candide 
Breaux, Librarian, Loreauville High School. 
The speaker at the luncheon meeting was 
Miss Doris Pattee, editor of juvenile books 
for the Macmillan Company, who described 
interestingly a new biok with Louisiana back- 
ground, Cousins’ Luck, by Rose Knox. Miss 
Ella V. Aldrich reported on the work done by 


committee appointed to study library les- 
Sons, 


A report on school library practices in 15 
widely separated and regionally representative 
high schools in the United States has been 
prepared by a committee of the New Orleans 
School Librarians’ Council, with Miss Selby 
Mayfield of John McDonogh High School as 
chairman. The report embodies the results 
of a questionnaire sent to these schools, and 
covers attendance, cataloging, reading, pub- 
licity, library lessons, budgets, hours, library 
clubs, and regulations. 


Friends of Mr. J. A. Babin, formerly Li- 
brarian of the St. Amant High School, will be 
sorry to learn of his death. Mr. Babin had 
been ill for some time with a heart ailment. 





Negro Libraries 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


Among recent gifts received in the library 
are: Carl Candburg’s “Abraham Lincoln: 
the war years”, bound volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record from the beginning of the 
New Deal to the present, document indexes 
and checklists since the turn of the present 
century. 

Recent visitors to the library included Dr. 
Frank Graham, President of the University 
of North Carolina. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


At Xavier University the library and the 
fine arts department are cooperating in exhib- 
iting a travel exhibit in commemoration of 
the 400th anniversary of the introduction of 
printing in America. The material has been 
made available by the United States National 
Museum. Basically the collection consists of 
24 maps, etc. illustrating wood-cuts, wood- 
engravings, Japanese prints, etchings, photo- 
lithography, half-tones, metal designs and 
other aspects of printing. 
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Loutsiana in Print 


Antoine's Restaurant, New Orleans—An- 


toine’s centennial wine list. 24p. N. Y., 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, 1940. 

Here is a wine list which carries with it 
the flavor and romance of the great Euro- 
pean vintages as well as practical guidance 
in their choice. 

Gross, G. M.—Recreational research. 63p. 
Baton Rouge, J. E. Ortlich printing co., 
1940. 

Scientific research in the value and mean- 
ing of recreation in a sociological program. 
Good critical bibliography in the course 
of the article; listed bibliographies besides. 
Mr. Gloss is a member of the L. S. U. 
faculty. 

Harris, Rosert J.—The Judicial power of the 
United States. 238 p. University, La. State 
Univ. Press, 1940. (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Studies no. 40.) 

An attempt at describing the varied yet 
unified picture presented by the blending 
of different and at times contradictory ele- 
ments of the judicial power of the United 
States as seen in what the author an asso- 
ciate professor of government at L. S. U. 
calls the “ritual and liturgy of the Supreme 
Court.” 


Knoop, Fairn Y.—Quest of the cavaliers. 
202p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 
1940. 

The story of De Soto’s two expeditions to 
the New World, the first to South America, 
the second to Florida, during the course of 
which he discovered the Mississippi and 
travelled over the vast regions which now 
constitute the Southern states. A popular 
rendering of these historical and significant 
expeditions. 

Louisiana. Dept. or ConsERVATION—Four- 
teenth biennial report 1938-1939. 416p. 
New Orleans, Dept. of Conservation, 1940. 
Louisiana StTaTE PLANNING CoMMISSION— 


Second progress report. Maps, charts. 
146p. Baton Rouge, 1940. 


Louisiana State Universiry. Bureau of 


GovERNMENT ResEARCH — Registration of 
voters in Louisiana, by Alden L. Powell. 
(Your Government series no. 1.) 14p. 
University, La. state univ. press, 1940. 
A bulletin of information on the registra- 
tion of voters in Louisiana showing the 
good points as well as the bad points of 
the system and suggesting possible reme- 
dies to make it more effective. 


New Orveans AssociaATION OF COMMERCE. 


RestarcH Dept.—A Compilation of Lou- 
isiana state taxes. 16p. (mimeographed.) 
A compilation of the chief taxes in Louisi- 
ana for the years 1929 to 1937, with a sum- 
mary of the funds to which they were dis- 
tributed, together with the receipts and dis- 
bursements of those funds in 1937. A val- 


uable piece of Association of Commerce 
research. 


SHaw, ArtHur M., Jr.—Centenary college 


goes to war. 14p. Shreveport, Centenary 
college, 1940. 

A contribution to Confederate history as 
it affected the student body of Centenary 
college in Louisiana, containing a few in- 
teresting letters from the Ellis collection at 
L. S. U., written from the front in 1862. 
Brief but telling. 


Tue Sucar Journat—The year book of the 


Louisiana sugar cane industry 1939. 257p. 
N. O., Pelican press, 1940. 

The economic importance of the sugar in- 
dustry in Louisiana set forth in a series of 
interesting chapters viewing the subject 
from various angles of significance in the 
past as well as the present. A year book 
which gives the background for those that 
are to follow. 


Wiken, Rosert—Crosses on the Delta. 64p. 


New Orleans, A. F. Laborde, 1940. 

A record of the trail of the Cross in the 
lower coast of Louisiana since the planting 
of the first cross April 9, 1682, to the pres 
ent day. Incidentally a tribute to the heroic 
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efforts of the various priests sent to estab- 
lish Catholic parishes in that region, and 
an informal history of its development and 
progress. 


Forthcoming books— 

Mr. Fred Williamson, author of “Eastern 
Louisiana” has a new book to his credit 
which will appear in July—‘Yesterday and 
Today in Louisiana Agriculture.” Three 
members of the Tulane University faculty, WHERE QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 
Dr. H. E. Buchanan, Miss Caroline Burson Pre 
and Dr. H. W. Gilmore expect their works Guides 
to be published soon. Dr. Buchanan’s book Pan 
has the title “The Place of Mathematics in Museum Cases 
Secondary Education,” Miss Burson’s “The Cetaleg a 
Stewardship of Don Esteban Miro, Louisiana, aan tae mecneds 
1782-1792,” and Dr. Gilmore’s “The Beggar.” insulated Filing Cabinets 
Miss Ella V. Aldrich of the Louisiana State Library Supplies and Equipment 


University Library takes as the subject of her Library Bureau 
book, collegiate instruction in the use of the pivision oF Remington Rand Inc. 





Knox, a juvenile book with scene laid in 
Louisiana. 
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LIBRARIANS— F. F. HANSELL & BRO. 
TEACHERS— 131-133 Carondelet Street 


Are enthusiastic over New Orleans 
our unique 


50 volume reference work a 
on 


GEOGRAPHY — TRAVEL For More Than 60 Years 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
SOCIOLOGY and HISTORY Headquarters for all 
School and College 


Each volume may be used or bought 
independently of the rest, and used by pp ; 
an entire class at one time. Inexpensive, Su lies 


authoritative, richly illustrated. Ask us 
for full particulars. — 


EDWIN ALLEN A Complete Stock of Library | 


COMPANY Supplies and Equipment 


2nd. Unit, Santa Fe Bidg. 


Dallas, Texas PROMPT SERVICE 


Ralph S. Lehman, Mgr. 


library. Another volume of interest because NEW ORLEANS 
of its locale is “Cousins’ Luck” by Miss Rose BATON ROUGE SHREVEPORT 
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500th Anniversary 
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Charles F. Heartman 


The Book Farm, | L. C. Smith 
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New and Rebul!t Portables 
of all makes 


AMERICANA, PRINTED AND IN | | 407 St. Charles Street 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 








LIBRARY BINDING 
Done Economically by Skilled Workers in our Modern Bindery 
Wide choice of Materials and Styles of Binding 
Prompt Service 


Write for Samples and Quotations 
Dameron -Pierson Co., Ltd. 
400 CAMP STREET NEW ORLEANS 








